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No.  i.  John  Brocklehurst  (1754-1839).  Father  of  John  and  Thomas 
Brocklehurst,  and  son  of  the  original  John  Brocklehurst,  who 
joined  Acton  and  Street  in  1745. 

No.  2.  John  Brocklehurst  (1788-1870).  M.P.  for  Macclesfield  for 
36  years  (1832-1868).  One  of  the  Partners  in  J.  and  T.  Brockle¬ 
hurst. 

No.  3.  Thomas  Brocklehurst  (1791-1870).  One  of  the  Partners  in 
J.  and  T.  Brocklehurst. 

No.  4.  William  Brocklehurst  (1784-1859).  Brother  of  John  and 
Thomas  Brocklehurst.  Manager  of  the  Brocklehurst  Bank. 

No.  5.  William  Coare  Brocklehurst  (1818-1900).  Mayor  1855. 
M.P.  1868-1880. 

No.  6.  Colonel  William  Brocklehurst  Brocklehurst,  B„A.,  J.P. 

(1851-1929).  Son  of  William  Coare  Brocklehurst.  Mayor 
1883-1884.  M.P.  1906-1918.  Always  known  as  “  Fitz  ”. 

No.  7.  Arthur  Brocklehurst,  J.P.  (1852-1926).  Son  of  William 
Coare  Brocklehurst. 

No.  8.  Henry  Brocklehurst,  eldest  son  of  John  Brocklehurst.  Mayor 
1861-1863. 

No.  9.  Charles  Brocklehurst,  son  of  Thomas  Brocklehurst,  of  The 
Fence,  Macclesfield,  who  founded  the  Macclesfield  Fire  Brigade. 
Mayor  1878-1879. 

No.  10.  Thomas  Unett  Brocklehurst,  son  of  Thomas  Brocklehurst. 
Mayor  1875-1876.  Lived  at  Henbury  Hall  1872-1884. 


John  Brocklehurst 
1754-1839 

Father  of  John  and  Thomas  Brocklehurst,  and  son  of  the  original 
John  Brocklehurst,  who  joined  Acton  and  Street  in  1745. 
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John  Brocklehurst 
1788-1870 

M.P.  for  Macclesfield  for  36  years — 1832-1868. 
One  of  the  Partners  in  J.  &  T.  Brocklehurst. 


Thomas  Brocklehurst 
1791-1870 

One  of  the  Partners  in  J.  &  T.  Brocklehurst 


William  Brocklehurst 
1784-1859 

Brother  of  John  and  Thomas  Brocklehurst. 
Manager  of  the  Brocklehurst  Bank. 
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Mayor  1855.  M.P.  1868-1880. 


Colonel  William  Brocklehurst  Brocklehurst,  B.A.,  j.p. 

185 1-1929 

Son  of  William  Coare  Brocklehurst. 

Mayor  1883-1884.  M.P.  1906-1918. 

Always  known  as  “  Fitz  ”. 


Arthur  Brocklehurst,  J.P. 
1852-1926 

Son  of  William  Coare  Brocklehurst. 


Henry  Brocklehurst 
Eldest  son  of  John  Brocklehurst. 
Mayor  1861-1863. 


Charles  Brocklehurst 
Son  of  Thomas  Brocklehurst. 

Of  The  Fence,  Macclesfield,  who  founded  the  Macclesfield  Fire  Brigade. 

Mayor  1878-1879. 


Thomas  Unett  Brocklehurst 
Son  of  Thomas  Brocklehurst. 
Mayor  1875-1876. 

Lived  at  Henbury  Hall,  1872-1884. 
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1745  -  1945 

As  you  walk  up  the  Hurdsfield  Road  at  Macclesfield,  towards 
the  mills  where  this  history  takes  its  start,  you  see,  not  far 
beyond  the  end  of  the  road,  a  line  of  hills  ;  the  Cheshire  hills 
which  bring  the  open  country  and  the  sweet,  wild  air  to  the  verge 
of  the  town.  For  if  Macclesfield  is  a  manufacturing  town, 
and  a  town  famous  in  the  long  history  of  the  silk  trade,  it  is 
also  a  country  town,  and  these  hills  that  look  down  upon  it 
might  be  the  “  green  and  pleasant  ”  land  of  which  the  poet 
Blake  wrote  in  his  “  Jerusalem  They,  and  the  fields  that 
lie  between  them  and  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  have  changed 
little  down  the  years,  and  it  needs  no  effort  to  carry  the  mind 
back  to  the  days  two  hundred  years  ago  when  in  the  same 
buildings,  now  known  as  the  Hurdsfield  Mills,  the  silk  firm  of 
Brocklehurst  began  its  long  career. 

A  Family  Business 

Brocklehurst- Whiston  Amalgamated  Limited  is  to-day  a 
great  firm  in  the  silk  trade,  with  connections  all  over  the  world. 
Its  story,  and  that  of  the  Brocklehurst  family  whose  business 
it  was  in  unbroken  succession  from  1745  to  1911,  reflects  in 
a  manner  so  clear  as  to  be  almost  dramatic,  the  progress  of  the 
manufacture  of  silk  in  this  country,  and  the  gradual  evolution 
from  the  old  domestic  system  of  handwork  to  highly  indus¬ 
trialised  manufacture.  It  reflects  also  another  parallel  change 
which  is  of  great  interest  to  the  social  historian,  the  change 
by  which  the  country  gentleman,  descended  from  yeoman 
forbears,  gradually  comes  into  business,  prospers  as  a  manu¬ 
facturer,  extends  his  range  to  local  affairs,  then  more  widely  to 
national  politics,  and  ultimately  reverts  again  to  the  life  of  the 
country  gentleman.  This  twin  attachment  to  trade  and  to  the 
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land  is  something  typically  English,  responsible  partly  perhaps 
for  a  certain  solidity  and  sense  in  the  national  character.  As 
G.  M.  Trevelyan  says,  in  his  English  Social  History ,  “  Of  the 
mercantile,  industrial  and  professional  families  who  grew  up 
and  flourished  in  the  new  and  wealthier  England,  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  were  descended  from  small  squires,  yeomen  and  peasants 
who  had  migrated  to  the  towns,  with  the  price  of  their  land  in 
their  pockets.  The  biographies  of  eminent  Victorians  often 
begin  with  the  ‘  yeoman  ancestor  In  the  history  of  the 
Brocklehursts  and  of  the  firm  they  founded  we  shall  see  this 
dual  design  recurring. 

The  Year  of  the  ’45 

Look  then,  on  this  day  in  1945,  at  the  doorway  to  the  office 
building  of  the  Hurdsfield  Mills.  It  is  a  small  doorway,  and 
a  modest  building,  standing  directly  on  the  pavement,  the 
original  cottage-like  building  of  1745*  The  green  hills  look 
down  the  road  towards  this  doorway,  the  hills  which  in  1745 
saw  John  Wesley  going  about  his  preaching,  for  he  was  some¬ 
times  “  in  Maxfield  ”,  and  which  in  the  same  year  looked  down 
upon  Prince  Charlie  and  his  Highlanders  as  they  marched 
victoriously  into  the  town. 

Acton  and  Street,  Button  Makers 

In  that  year  the  building  was  occupied  by  the  firm  of  Acton 
and  Street,  who  were  button  makers.  For  already  Macclesfield 
was  the  centre  of  a  flourishing  trade  in  silk  and  mohair  buttons. 
Industry  did  not  come  to  England  with  the  industrial  revolution  ; 
it  was  long  since  established,  but  it  was  an  industry  of  domestic 
and  hand  workers.  As  early  as  1621  Macclesfield  was  known 
for  its  manufacture  of  buttons  and  silk  twist.  In  the  year  1698 
the  Corporation  Records  of  Macclesfield  show  an  entry  concern¬ 
ing  the  “  poore  of  this  borough  ”,  in  which  it  is  proposed  that 
“  a  convenient  number  of  persons  skilled  in  the  trade  of  button¬ 
ing  bee  chosen  as  masters  to  have  the  care  and  charge  of  such 
poore  children  or  other  Poore  that  are  fit  to  be  imployed  in 
twisting  .  ...  and  making  buttons  and  other  matters  relating 
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The  Building  in  which  the  business  was  carried  on  in  1745. 
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Buttons  made  by  the  Original  Firm 


Buttons  made  by  the  Original  Firm 


Original  Home  of  the  Brocklehurst  Family. 


Back  of  the  Gap  House  at  Kettleshulme 


Old  Cottages  adjoining  the  Gap  House 
They  may  possibly  be  the  older  house  mentioned  in  a  deed  of  1612. 


The  Start  of  the  Bridle  Road  between  Stone  in  the  Wall  of  the  Gap  House 

Kettleshulme  and  Macclesfield  Inscribed  with  George  Brocklehurst’s  initials. 


Pear  Tree  House,  Jordangate 

Where  John  Brocklehurst  (1718-1791)  and  his  son  lived  for  many  years. 
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to  that  trade  ”.  Ray,  in  his  History  of  the  Rebellion ,  published 
in  1749,  says  that  at  that  time  in  Macclesfield  “  the  chief  manu¬ 
facture  was  Buttons  ”.  Corry,  in  his  History  of  Macclesfield, , 
says  that  Macclesfield  was  celebrated  for  its  buttons  of  silk  and 
mohair  “  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  ”.  Aikin, 
in  his  History  of  the  Country  Round  Manchester  (1795),  refers  to 
the  “  wrought  buttons  in  silk,  mohair  and  twist  ”,  and  traces 
them  even  further  back,  saying  that  in  1795  silk  buttons  had 
been  in  use  for  two  centuries,  and  that  mills  had  been  erected 
long  ago  both  at  Macclesfield  and  Stockport  for  “  winding  silk 
and  making  twist  for  buttons  and  trimming  suitable  to  them  ”. 
These  goods  were  hawked  throughout  the  country  by  a  set  of 
pedlars  or  “  chapmen  ”  who  lived  in  the  wild  country  between 
Leek,  Buxton  and  Macclesfield  called  “  The  Flash  ”.  They 
were  joined  by  another  set  called  the  “  Broken  Cross  Gang”, 
and  their  associated  attempt  to  “  corner  ”  the  goods  had  to  be 
checked  by  the  law. 

A  Restrictive  Act 

An  Act  of  1709,  to  encourage  the  consumption  of  raw  silk 
and  mohair  yarn,  comments  on  the  many  thousands  employed 
in  making  “  silk  mohair  gimp  ”  and  the  numbers  of  throwsters, 
twisters,  spinners,  winders,  dyers  and  others  who  were  employed. 
Yet  again,  in  1720,  an  attempt  was  made  to  protect  and  encourage 
the  ,silk-button  trade  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  forbidding  any 
person  to  wear  buttons  made  of  the  same  material  as  the  garment. 
This  Act  was  unsuccessful  in  its  aim,  for  it  was  evaded  by  the 
use  of  horn  and  brass  buttons,  and  so  failed  to  protect  the  trade 
in  the  silk  ones. 

It  was,  then,  to  an  already  established  business  in  the  button 
trade  that  John  Brocklehurst  came  when  he  joined  the  firm  of 
Acton  and  Street  in  1745.  Some  earlier  incidental  connection 
between  the  partners  in  the  firm  may  perhaps  be  traced  in  a 
reference  in  an  old  Cheshire  history  to  the  purchase  in  1698  of 
Tytherington  Hall  by  John  Acton,  by  whom  it  was  conveyed 
to  one  William  Brocklehurst. 
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The  Yeoman 

What  sort  of  people  were  these  Brocklehursts  who  were  to 
play  so  important  a  part  in  the  development  of  the  English  silk 
trade  ?  Where  did  they  come  from  and  what  was  the  history 
of  their  family  ?  The  family  was  Brocklehurst  of  Kettleshulme 
and  Macclesfield.  The  crest  bears  a  badger — Brock  the  badger, 
and  the  motto  is  “  Veritas  me  Dirigit  ”.  The  family  tree  goes 
back  to  the  years  before  the  Reformation,  when  we  have  record 
of  Oliver  Brocklehurst,  gentleman,  with  land  at  Glossop  in 
Derbyshire,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  He  died  in  1566,  and 
the  line  passes  to  George  Brocklehurst  who  disposed  of  the 
Derbyshire  property  and  settled  at  Gap  House,  Taxal.  This 
member  of  the  family  was  admitted  to  copyhold  property  within 
the  manor  and  forest  of  Macclesfield  in  1623.  His  son,  George 
Brocklehurst,  left  twro  sons  ;  one  was  William  Brocklehurst, 
who  purchased  the  Lower  House,  Hurdsfield,  and  died  in  1754. 
His  eldest  son  was  the  John  Brocklehurst,  born  in  1 71 8  and  living 
till  1791,  who  entered  the  business  of  Acton  and  Street,  and  with 
him  begins  the  history  of  the  firm.  It  seems  that  by  degrees  he 
and  his  successors  bought  out  the  other  partners,  until  finally 
the  firm  became  entirely  theirs. 

Gap  House  in  Kettleshulme 

Let  us  glance  back  at  the  forbears  of  John  Brocklehurst, 
and  see  in  rather  more  detail  who  they  were.  The  branch  of 
the  family  with  which  we  shall  be  concerned  is  Brocklehurst 
of  Kettleshulme,  and  in  the  book  of  family  wills  and  other 
documents  we  start  with  George  Brocklehurst  of  the  Gap  House 
in  Kettleshulme,  who  was  living  there  in  1664.  His  grandson, 
William  Brocklehurst  “  of  Macclesfield  ”  (died  1754),  whom  we 
have  already  referred  to  as  purchasing  the  Lower  House  at 
Hurdsfield,  was  described  as  “  chapman  ”,  and  it  seems  that  he 
had  come  to  Macclesfield  and  no  longer  lived  at  the  old  family 
home  at  Kettleshulme. 

This  “  Gap  House  ”,  which  is  mentioned  in  an  even  earlier 
document,  a  deed  in  Latin,  of  the  year  1612,  was  at  that  date 
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also  in  the  possession  of  a  George  Brocklehurst ;  and  various 
Latin  and  English  deeds  throughout  the  seventeenth  century- 
show  the  Brocklehursts  acquiring  and  selling  land  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  neighbourhood ;  while  their  designation  is  always 
Brocklehurst  of  Gap  House,  or  of  the  Gap  House. 

The  Gap  House  itself  still  stands,  a  square,  grey,  solid 
building,  looking  from  a  hillside  over  towards  where  Whaley 
Bridge  reservoir  now  lies.  At  the  back,  the  oldest  part  of  the 
building,  a  stone  set  in  the  wall  and  carved  with  initials  and  date, 
shows  G.  B.  1662  ;  the  front  was  reconstructed  some  100  years 
later  and  a  carved  stone  there  shows  the  initials  and  date 
B.G  A.  1773.  The  G.B.  of  1662  must  undoubtedly  be  the  George 
Brocklehurst  of  whom  we  read  in  the  old  collection  of  deeds 
and  wills  of  the  family  as  living  in  1664. 

Immediately  next  door  to  the  Gap  House  there  still  stands  an 
even  older  cottage-like  building,  partially  falling  into  decay, 
and  this  is  said  in  the  locality  to  be  possibly  the  original  Gap 
House.  This  supposition  would  fit  in  well  with  the  discovery 
that  there  was  a  Gap  House  existent  in  1612,  which  was  referred 
to  in  a  Latin  deed  of  that  date.  The  lane  upon  which  the  present 
Gap  House  stands  is  known  as  Gap  Drive,  and  is  said  to  be  an 
old  pack  road. 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  are  two  meadows  which 
are  still  called  by  the  same  names,  the  Horseflat  and  the  Horseflat 
Meadow,  which  they  bore  in  1823.  From  the  Brocklehurst 
family  documents  we  can  glean  many  notes  about  the  Gap  House, 
the  land  holdings  of  the  Brocklehursts  in  Kettleshulme,  and  their 
move  to  Macclesfield.  Many  transactions  took  place  in  the 
Halmote  Court  of  Macclesfield ;  thus  in  1623  we  find  a  “  con¬ 
veyance  of  waste  land  in  Kettleshulme  to  George  Brocklehurst”, 
and  at  intervals  through  this  century  the  transference  of  land 
from  each  Brocklehurst  to  his  son  and  heir.  Early  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  in  1709,  we  find  the  statement  about  the 
“  purchase  of  a  messuage  in  Macclesfield  by  William  Brockle¬ 
hurst  of  Macclesfield,  Chapman  ”,  and  the  seller  was  one  Samuel 
Seddon  of  Macclesfield,  “  Twister  ”. 
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William  Brocklehurst,  Chapman 

We  may  take  it  that  this  was  the  first  of  the  Gap  House 
Brocklehursts  to  settle  in  Macclesfield ;  thereafter  we  find,  in 
1729,  William  Brocklehurst  purchases  the  Lower  House  in 
Hurdsfield  for  £660  ;  and  in  1747  surrenders  it  in  the  Halmote 
Court  to  “  his  son  and  heir,  John  Brocklehurst,  Chapman 
This  is  just  about  the  time  that  John  Brocklehurst  has  entered 
the  button  business. 

We  may  note  at  this  point  that  John  Brocklehurst  lived  in 
Macclesfield  for  many  years  at  the  house  known  first  as  Pear 
Tree  House  and  then  as  Jordangate  House  ;  that  his  son,  John 
(who  died  in  1S39),  also  lived  there,  but  that  the  two  brothers, 
John  and  Thomas,  grandsons  of  the  first  John,  lived  respectively 
at  Hurdsfield  House  and  the  Fence  House,  so  that  Hurdsfield, 
purchased  by  William  Brocklehurst  in  1729,  remained  in  the 
family. 

Another  later  note  which  is  of  interest  is  an  Indenture  dated 
1823  by  which  one  Joseph  Brocklehurst  of  Kettleshulme, 
Gentleman,  sells  to  Thomas  Brocklehurst  of  Macclesfield,  silk 
manufacturer,  “  the  2  copyhold  closes  of  land  in  Kettleshulme 
called  the  Horseflat  and  the  Horseflat  Meadow  These 
meadows,  as  we  have  noted,  are  close  to  the  Gap  House  and  are 
called  by  the  same  names  to-day ;  and  it  is  clear  that  though 
the  Brocklehursts  were  settled  in  business  in  Macclesfield  by 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  they  remained  the  owners 
of  the  family  house  in  Kettleshulme.  Indeed,  a  lady  living  just 
nearby,  whose  father  was  a  former  tenant  of  the  Gap  House,  has 
in  her  possession  an  old  rent  book  showing  the  signature  of 
Thomas  Brocklehurst,  the  landlord.  The  rent  book  shows 
regular  payments  during  every  year  from  1840-1856,  receipted 
after  every  two  or  three  payments  by  “  Thos.  Brocklehurst 
This  rent  book,  over  a  hundred  years  old,  is  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition  and  the  signatures  are  clearly  legible.  The  Gap  House 
was  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Brocklehurst  family  till  the 
summer  of  1945. 
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Hurdsfield  House 

Where  John  Brocklehurst  (Partner  in  J.  &  T.  Brocklehurst)  lived. 


A  Page  of  the  Accounts — 1756  A  Page  of  the  Accounts — 1756 
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Thomas  Brocklehurst — 1854 
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(such  Notes  being  duly  stamped  as  the  Law  reijutres)  from  the  Day  of  the 
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Banker’s  Licence  granted  to  William,  John  and 
Thomas  Brocklehurst,  i  8  i  6 
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The  Road  from  Kettleshulme 

One  may  drive  or  walk  to-day  over  the  road  that  leads  from 
the  village  of  Kettleshulme  to  the  town  of  Macclesfield,  a  distance 
of  five  miles,  passing  through  the  village  of  Rainow  on  the  way  ; 
and  know  that  one  looks  upon  the  same  landscape,  the  long 
green-grey  hills  with  their  wooded  clefts  that  William  Brockle- 
hurst,  the  chapman,  and  his  son  John  saw,  winter  and  summer, 
when  they  travelled  between  their  business  in  Macclesfield  and 
the  old  family  home  of  the  Gap  House  in  Kettleshulme.  In 
these  early  days  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  traveller  from 
Kettleshulme  and  Rainow  would  be  on  horseback,  riding  perhaps 
over  the  old  bridle-path  which  can  still  be  traced  across  the  top 
of  the  hills  to  the  left  of  the  main  road.  They  are  lonely  hills, 
as  open  as  moorland,  dropping  steeply  to  the  little  green  valleys 
where  still  one  may  see  here  and  there  a  deserted  mill  by  a  stream 
among  the  trees.  There  has  been  little  change  there  ;  perhaps 
the  Brocklehursts  used  to  stop  at  the  ancient  Swan  Inn  in 
Kettleshulme,  not  far  from  the  Gap  House  ;  perhaps  they  would 
draw  rein  to  breathe  the  sweet  air  of  the  hills  on  the  steep  bridle¬ 
path  where  the  stone  wall  bounds  one  side  and  the  tall  grasses 
wave  on  the  other.  Then  onward  again  and  down  the  last  hill 
into  the  little  town  of  Macclesfield,  where  the  road  from  Kettles¬ 
hulme  led  directly  into  Hurdsfield  and  past  the  door  of  Acton 
and  Street’s  business. 

There  is,  one  feels,  something  of  the  romance  both  of  time 
and  place  about  this  road,  as  we  trace  the  story  of  the  family 
and  see  the  Hurdsfield  Mills  standing  where  the  old  button  firm 
of  Acton  and  Street  once  stood ;  and  see  out  in  the  village  of 
Kettleshulme  the  ancient  Gap  House  that  figured  in  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Halmote  Court  of  Macclesfield  Forest  in  1664. 
Along  that  road  the  Brocklehursts  journeyed  to  Macclesfield, 
and  it  was  a  journey  whose  end  is  not  yet  written. 

A  Long-lived  Family 

It  is  in  this  family  that  we  see  so  strikingly  exemplified  the 
transition  from  the  country  or  yeoman  family  to  manufacturer. 
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As  Paul  Mantoux  says  of  the  manufacturers  in  his  Industrial 
devolution  in  the  Eighteenth  Century ,  “  Many  of  them  .  .  .  were 
of  country  stock,  and  came  of  that  semi-agricultural,  semi¬ 
industrial  class  which  up  to  that  time  had  formed  a  large  part 
...  of  the  population  of  England.  And,  if  we  go  further 
back,  we  often  arrive  at  the  peasant  stock,  at  the  old  race  of 
yeomen,  now  hidden  though  not  extinct.”  In  the  story  of  the 
Brocklehursts,  we  see  this  strikingly  borne  out ;  there  are  only 
five  generations  from  the  John  Brocklehurst  who  entered  the 
button  trade  in  1745  and  his  yeoman  ancestor  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  More  striking  still,  from  John  Brocklehurst, 
“  one  of  the  last  gentlemen  in  Macclesfield  who  wore  a  queue  or 
pigtail”,  to  1 91 1,  the  date  when  the  last  two  Brocklehurst 
brothers  left  the  business,  there  are  only  four  more  generations  ; 
the  first  John’s  son,  also  John,  born  in  1754;  his  two  sons, 
John  and  Thomas,  from  whom  the  firm  took  the  name  of 
J.  and  T.  Brocklehurst  &  Sons  ;  John’s  son  William  Coare, 
and  his  two  sons,  William  B.  and  Arthur,  all  three  well  remem¬ 
bered  at  this  day  by  many  of  the  older  employees  in  the  firm. 
There  we  have  nine  generations  only,  for  they  were  a  long-lived 
family,  from  the  “  gentleman  ”  of  the  pre-Reformation  days  to 
the  Brocklehursts  of  twentieth-century  industrial  England. 

The  Production  of  Silk 

There  is  no  definite  record  of  the  date  when  the  business 
owned  by  Brocklehurst,  Acton  and  Street  added  to  the  making 
of  buttons  the  production  of  silk  yarns  and  fabrics,  and  began 
as  throwsters,  hand-loom  weavers  and  dyers.  One  old  reference 
hints  that  it  might  have  been  as  early  as  1765,  but  there  is  nothing 
in  the  records  of  the  firm  to  indicate  that  it  was  as  early  as  this, 
and  the  date  more  consonant  with  the  general  development  of 
the  trade  in  the  town  is  about  1785.  One  old  historian  of 
Macclesfield  says,  “  No  biographer  has  perpetuated  the  name 
of  the  ingenious  artist  who  first  began  the  manufacture  of  silk 
in  Macclesfield  ”. 

On  this  point  there  is  one  extremely  interesting  reference 
to  be  found  in  the  handsome  hand-written  book  containing  the 
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whole  of  the  Brocklehurst  family  pedigree,  dating  from  a 
document  of  1612  to  which  George  Brocklehurst,  Yeoman,  of 
the  Gap  House,  in  Kettleshulme,  was  a  party.  We  can  see  from 
this  the  descent  of  the  Brocklehursts  which  has  already  been 
traced,  and  see  how  one  branch  of  the  family  went  to  Maccles¬ 
field.  One  document  recorded  in  this  book  is  a  Marriage  Settle¬ 
ment  made  in  1755,  and  one  of  the  parties  to  the  Indenture  is 
“  John  Brocklehurst  of  Macclesfield,  Button  Merchant  ”.  This, 
of  course,  is  the  John  Brocklehurst  who  entered  the  firm  of 
Acton  and  Street  in  1745.  But  the  curious  and  arresting  fact  is 
that  a  Deed  of  Administration  of  the  goods  of  another  member 
of  the  family  was  witnessed  in  1749  (note  the  date)  by  “  John 
Brocklehurst,  junior,  of  Macclesfield,  Silk-merchant  ”.  We 
cannot  infer  from  this  signature  that  our  John  Brocklehurst 
was  in  fact  at  that  early  date  a  silk  merchant.  This  John 
Brocklehurst,  junior,  was  presumably  the  son  of  the  Brockle¬ 
hurst  in  partnership  with  Acton  and  Street,  and  it  is  possible 
that  he  had  some  share  or  part  in  some  other  already  established 
silk  business.  We  remain  without  proof  of  the  exact  date  at 
which  the  button  and  twist  business  of  Brocklehurst,  Acton  and 
Street  actually  expanded  to  include  the  throwing  of  silk.  We  may 
reasonably  presume  that  it  was  not  till  later  in  the  eighteenth 
century  that  Brocklehurst’ s  began  the  manufacture  of  silk. 
John  Lombe  in  1718  had  set  up  in  Derby  the  first  silk  throwing 
mill  on  the  model  of  those  in  Italy,  which  he  had  copied ;  and 
Charles  Roe  of  Macclesfield,  who  had  also  been  engaged  in  the 
button  and  twist  trade,  had  obtained  a  model  of  Lombe’s 
machinery  and  started  work  as  a  silk  throwster  on  Park  Green 
in  1756.  In  a  short  time,  it  is  recorded,  twelve  silk  mills  had 
been  erected  by  different  manufacturers  ;  and  it  is  probably  in 
this  era  that  the  addition  of  wings  to  the  original  building  of 
Acton  and  Street  was  made  for  the  throwing  of  organzine. 

Silk  Throwsters  in  1765 

There  is  some  direct  evidence  upon  this  point  to  be  found 
in  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons  (January  1765 — 
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September  1766)  reporting  the  statements  made  before  a  Com¬ 
mittee  to  whom  petition  had  been  made  by  the  “  Bailiffs, 
Wardens,  Assistant,  and  Commonalty  of  the  Trade,  Art  and 
Mystery  of  Weavers  of  London  in  behalf  of  themselves,  and  the 
Silk  Manufacturers  of  Great  Britain  They  complain  of  the 
great  decline  in  the  trade  owing  to  the  legal  (and  illegal)  im¬ 
portation  of  “  Foreign  Wrought  Silk  Incidentally,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  how  some  of  the  merchants  who  give  evidence 
(not  specially  from  Macclesfield)  and  some  of  the  work,  too,  are 
described.  One  is  a  Mr.  Lewis  Ogier,  “  A  Weaver  of  Flowered 
Velvets  ”,  and  reference  is  made  to  “  patterns  upon  brocade  ” 
and  to  “  hands  who  worked  in  the  Gauze  and  Silk  Handkerchief 
Way  ”.  Another  incidental  reference  which  throws  light  upon 
the  original  (button)  manufacture  of  the  Brocklehurst,  Acton  and 
Street  firm  is  the  statement  made  by  a  London  throwster  that  “  the 
Bengal  or  Turkey  Silk  being  very  ordinary  is  used  mostly  in  the 
Button,  and  Twist  and  Stocking  way  ” ;  the  same  witness 
stated  that  “  there  are  7  mills  in  England  that  work  Organzine 
on  Sir  Thomas  Loom’s  (Lombe’s)  principle,  and  that  such  mills 
can  also  work  Tram  ”. 

The  Macclesfield  Throwsters 

Now  wt  come  to  the  Macclesfield  merchants.  They  all 
give  evidence  of  a  recent  decline  in  the  silk  throwing  business ; 
Mr.  Davis  Hall  and  Mr.  Blackstone,  both  throwsters,  both  speak 
about  this,  and  the  latter  gives  an  important  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  work  done  in  the  town,  not  in  silk  throwing  but  in 
various  allied  trades  ;  he  says  : — 

“  In  proportion  as  this  Business  (throwing)  declines,  many 
People  will  be  deprived  of  Work,  who  are  not  employed 
in  Throwing  Silk,  as  he  believes  from  12  to  15,000  People 
are  employed  in  working  up  the  Waste,  which  is  made  into 
Ferrets,  Stockings,  Knee  Garters,  Fringes  and  Sewing 
Silks  ;  which  Trade  would  be  ruined  with  the  Throwsters  ; 
and  there  has  not  been  a  sufficient  Quantity  of  Waste  lately 
to  supply  the  Demand.” 
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Notes  Issued  by  the  Macclesfield  Bank 


The  Swan  Inn 

On  the  main  road  from  Kettleshulme  to  Macclesfield. 


Tower  Hill,  Rainow 

On  the  road  from  Macclesfield  to  Kettleshulme. 


Taxal  Church,  near  the  Gap  House 


A  Sunny  Stretch  of  the  old  Bridle 


A  Gateway  on  the  old  Bridle  Path 


A  Leafy  Corner  of  the  Bridle  Road  between  Kettleshulme  and  Macclesfield 


An  Old  Toll-bar  Cottage  near  the  Gap  House,  Kettleshulme 


Looking  from  the  Gap  House  towards  Whaley  Bridge 


Cester  Bridge 

On  the  road  from  Macclesfield  to  Kettleshulme. 


[acclesfield  Arms  Hotel 
The  old  coaching  station. 
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The  picture  this  gives  of  the  large  numbers  of  people  and  the 
wide  range  of  goods  made,  is  most  illuminating.  Then  follows 
an  appendix  giving  the  names  of  certain  firms,  and  figures 
showing  the  disastrous  decline  in  the  number  of  hands.  Brockle- 
hurst,  Acton  and  Street  are  not  among  these  first  seven,  but  in 
addition  “  there  ^are  12  Throwsters  of  inferior  Note”.  We 
can  but  speculate  whether  our  firm  is  among  these ;  it  is  very 
probable,  but  there  is  no  convincing  evidence. 

Silk  had  been  familiar  in  the  London  trade  before  this,  of 
course,  and  the  French  Huguenot  refugees  of  1688  had  perfected 
its  manufacture  at  Spitalfields,  the  silk  workers’  district ;  but  at 
Macclesfield  it  does  seem  that  it  was  not  till  the  second  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century  that  the  weaving  of  silk  became  really 
established.  1787  is  given  by  one  writer  as  the  date  when 
weaving  silk  by  hand  began  there,  and  Corry  gives  the  date 
1790  for  the  first  weaving  of  silk  in  the  town.  From  that  time 
there  was  work  for  all  in  the  town ;  a  great  improvement  in 
Macclesfield’s  “  prosperity  and  morals  ”  was  noted,  though 
generally  one  finds  reflections  in  the  opposite  sense  upon  the 
behaviour  of  the  work-people  of  these  days.  The  typical  garret 
windows  of  the  hand-loom  weavers  can  still  be  seen  in  some 
streets  to  this  day. 

Wages  in  1776 

An  old  manuscript  book  in  the  Macclesfield  Town  Library 
gives  some  figures  for  the  wages  paid  in  1776  ;  it  will  be  noticed 
that  they  do  not  include  weavers  ;  they  are  : — 

Stewards  ...  per  week  7s. 

Mill  men  .  .  .  „  „  7s- 

Doublers  (women)  .  .  „  „  3s-  6d. 

Children  (hired  for  three  years). 

First  year  .  .  .  per  week  6d. 

Second  year  .  .  „  „  9d. 

Third  year  ...  „  „  is. 

The  1780’s  saw  the  first  establishment  of  the  bandana  trade 
for  which  the  Brocklehurst  firm  was  to  become  particularly 
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noted,  and  in  1790  the  manufacture  of  silk  handkerchiefs,  shawls 
and  other  broad  silks  was  started  in  the  town.  It  was  recorded 
that  weavers  coming  from  London  and  Dublin  were  paid  high 
wages,  and  that  despite  the  momentarily  depressing  effect  on 
the  silk  business  of  the  start  of  cotton  manufacturing  in  1785, 
the  “  staple  trade  ”  of  silk  flourished  and  that  new  buildings  for 
the  throwing  and  twisting  of  silk  arose. 

Earliest  Records 

For  those  intensely  interesting  early  years  of  expansion 
Brocklehurst-Whiston’s  possess  some  ancient,  authentic  accounts 
of  the  business.  Yellowed  and  wrinkled  with  age,  they  are 
documents  of  great  value  to  the  historian  of  trade.  The  story 
of  trade  is  the  story  of  the  country  and  of  the  people.  What 
was  made,  who  made  it,  and  where  it  went  to  ;  these  are  some 
of  the  questions  that  such  accounts  will  answer.  And  they  will 
also,  of  course,  reveal  the  standing  of  the  business  and  show  how 
its  affairs  were  going. 

The  firm’s  earliest  records  are  a  few  leaves  of  the  partnership 
accounts  for  1756 — 1759.  Like  all  such  imperfect  business 
documents  they  are  a  little  difficult  to  interpret.  The  three 
partners  then  were  J.  Acton,  J.  Street  and  J.  Brocklehurst,  each 
with  an  equal  share  of  the  profit.  The  business  year  February 
1756  to  February  1757  is  described  as  the  “eighth  year”, 
which  would  put  the  beginning  of  the  partnership  at  February 
1748.  It  would  seem  that  the  initial  capital  was  £4,000  in  equal 
shares,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  Street  and  Brocklehurst  put 
up  cash;  in  1757 — 1759  they  were  paying  interest  to  Acton 
on  what  was  apparently  their  original  share  of  the  £4,000.  By 
that  time,  however,  the  capital  of  the  business  had  more  than 
doubled.  This  was  by  a  process  common  to  most  of  the 
eighteenth-century  textile  firms  whose  accounts  have  come  down 
to  us — the  ploughing  back  of  profits  into  the  business.  This 
was  the  usual  method  of  industrial  expansion ;  the  partners 
were  modest  in  their  drawings  and  left  a  large  part  of  their 
profits  to  fructify  in  an  expanding  trade.  Just  so,  no  doubt, 
did  the  yeoman  farmer  who  was  John  Brocklehurst’s  ancestor 
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treat  his  land.  The  processes  in  agriculture  and  in  this  early 
industry  had  that  in  common ;  the  careful  farmer  would  put 
back  into  the  soil  at  least  as  much  as  he  took  out  of  it,  planning 
ahead  and  reaping  no  idle  profits,  and  in  the  business  which 
John  Brocklehurst  had  entered  the  same  sound  tradition  was 
observed.  The  following  figures  show  the  process  for  the  four 
years  of  which  we  have  record  : — 


Year  ending 
February. 

“  Took  out  as  appears  for  his  own  use.” 

Total. 

J.  Acton. 

J.  Street. 

J.  Brocklehurst. 

1756 

.  T757 

1758 

1759 

£  s.  d. 

195  2  0 

158  16  5 

343  12  0 

270  13  8 

£  s-  d. 

176  7  6 

226  11  4 

212  11  4 

235  9  5 

£  s-  d- 
119  7  6 

I 21  17  3 

114  O  O 

1 21  4  6 

£  s-  d. 

490  17  0 

507  5  0 

668  3  4 

627  7  7 

Year 

ending. 

Gain 

on 

year. 

Taken  out  by  each  partner 
“ as  appears  for  his  own  use”. 

Profit 
left  in 
business. 

Total 

capital. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Feb.  1755 

— 

— 

— 

9,064 

»  1756 

I404 

49° 

9*3 

9.978 

„  1757 

1450 

507 

973 

I°,952 

„  1758 

163I 

668 

961 

II>9I3 

Mar.  1759 

1263 

627 

jM, - - - 

636 

I2>549 

When  we  leave  them,  in  March  1759,  the  partners’  joint 
stock  has  more  than  trebled  in  the  eleven  years  of  their  associa¬ 
tion,  and  Brocklehurst  has  gained  the  largest  interest  of  the  three. 


Trade  at  Home  and  Abroad 

The  next  records  of  the  partnership  are  another  fragment, 
the  details  of  the  stocktaking  of  April  9,  1789.  The  firm  is  now 
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Joseph  Street  &  Co.  (described  in  a  directory  of  1787  as  button 
and  twist  manufacturers),  and  the  partners  John  Brocklehurst 
and  two  Streets.  The  inventory  shows  them  engaged  mainly 
in  the  button  trade,  their  raw  materials  consisting  of  various 
sorts  of  silk,  worsted  and  mohair  to  the  value  of  nearly  £1,600. 
These  are  “  in  the  Closet  ”,  in  the  “  Cinging  Room  ”,  “  the 
Warehouse  ”,  the  “  Silk  and  Mohair  Room  ”,  the  “  Workhouse  ” 
and  so  on.  What  we  should  call  machinery  is  represented  by 
“  Workhouse  Tools  and  Mills  £24  ”,  an  illustration  of  how 
little  was  invested  in  the  way  of  fixed  capital.  A  good  deal  of 
the  work  was  probably  done  off  the  premises  in  the  homes  of 
out-workers,  though  in  the  1789  stocktaking  only  £30  is  allowed 
for  “  All  the  work  in  the  Makers  hands  and  everywhere  thats 
Cut  ”,  and  only  three  names  of  out-workers  or  putting-out 
agents  appear.  The  firm’s  assets  are  thus  summarised  : — 

£  s.  d. 

Stocks  of  Raw  and  Manufactured  Goods  .  .  1,645  7  2 

Debts  owing  to  Jos.  Street  &  Co.  .  .  .  7,442  5  o 

Bills  and  Cash  in  hand  .  .  .  .  448  o  o 


9>53  5  i*  2 

Debts  owing  by  Jos.  Street  &  Co.  .  .  .  253  17  o 

9,281  15  2 


The  scale  of  operations  has  not  increased  since  1759,  but 
we  have  no  details  of  profits. 

The  debts  owing  to  the  firm  show  a  rather  remarkable 
distribution,  which  we  may  summarise  geQgraphically  : — 


London 

No.  of  Accounts. 

9 

Amount  owing. 

£3.12! 

Macclesfield 

3 

702 

Manchester 

7 

238 

Rest  of  England 

6 

I9I 

Ireland 

1 

144 

Foreign 

3 

620 

Scotland 

80 

1,816 

Weavers’  Garrets  in  James  Street,  Macclesfield 

Still  in  use  for  hand-loom  weaving  to-day  :  notice  the  outside  staircase  for  access  without 

passing  through  the  house. 


The  Truncated  Chimney  of  Brocklehurst-Whiston’s  Mills 


A  Hand-Loom  Weaver  at  Work 


The  Weaving  Shed  at  Hurdsfield  Mills  To-Day 
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The  bulk  of  the  firm’s  trade  was  thus  with  London  houses, 
London  then  being  at  once  the  chief  exporting  centre  and  also 
the  distributing  centre  of  the  home  trade.  The  Manchester 
firms  include  big  export  and  home  trade  houses  like  the  Potters, 

S.  and  W.  Hibbert,  Samuel  Greg  &  Co.,  and  Entwisles  and 
Sturtevant.  The  rest  of  England  includes  three  ports— Liver¬ 
pool,  Whitehaven  and  Bristol ;  Ireland  is  represented  by  Cork. 
The  firm’s  direct  foreign  trade  was  to  : — 

L  s.  d. 

Jacob  David  Levy,  Amsterdam  .  M9  1 7  ° 

John  Thomson,  New  York  .  .  17°  5  ° 

Kruger  and  Riesenkampff,  Mosco  .  300  o  o 

The  Scottish  business  falls  into  a  different  category.  Of  the 
eighty  accounts  29  are  in  Glasgow,  12  in  Aberdeen,  6  in 
Greenock,  4  in  Dundee,  4  in  Perth,  3  in  Edinburgh.  The  rest 
are  distributed  over  seventeen  other  towns.  Clearly  the 
Macclesfield  firm  had  approached  the  drapers  in  Scotland  direct, 
probably  by  sending  a  traveller  round.  England  was  left  in 
the  main  to  be  covered  by  the  London  wholesale  houses  and 
their  “  bagmen  ”.  Long  credit  was  then  the  rule  and  in  the  silk 

trade  often  ran  to  twelve  months. 

Distant  Cities 

This  record  of  1789  shows  one  most  interesting  aspect  of 
the  trade  done  at  that  time.  While,  as  we  have  noted,  the  debts 
owing  to  the  firm  show  that  the  bulk  of  the  trade  was  done  with 
London  houses,  and  that  there  was  a  big  Scottish  business,  as 
well  as  a  connection  with  Manchester  houses  and  with  Ireland 
(one  entry  refers  to  Cork)  we  have  also  noted  that  there  was  a 
foreign  trade  direct  to  : — 

Jacob  David  Levy,  Amsterdam  .  (£*49  I7S-  ocj0 

John  Thomson,  New  York  .  (£ll°  5  s-  ™)  anc* 

Kruger  and  Riesenkampff,  Mosco  (£y 00  os.  od.) 

That  the  Macclesfield  firm  dealing  in  mohair  and  silk  buttons 
and  twist  should  be  sending  goods  these  great  distances  is 
certainly  noteworthy,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  their  accounts  with 
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these  three  foreign  firms  are  substantial  ones.  It  is  fascinating 
to  speculate  how  the  beginning  was  made  with  these  firms  in 
New  York,  Amsterdam  and  Moscow  ;  had  they  first  had  travel¬ 
lers  over  here,  or  had  the  Brocklehurst  and  Street  firm  sent 
samples,  or  travellers  with  samples,  abroad  ?  Perhaps  the 
contacts  had  been  made  in  London,  where  the  firm  did  so  much 
business. 


Travellers  at  Home 

The  subject  of  the  transport  of  commodities  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  Brocklehurst  was  developing  his  trade,  is  an 
interesting  chapter  in  itself.  Before  samples  or  goods  were 
shipped  to  foreign  cities,  they  must  be  carried  over  the  roads 
of  England,  and  we  have  a  picture  of  these  roads  with  all  their 
busy  traffic  in  the  work  on  'English  Local  Government ,  by  Sydney 
and  Beatrice  Webb,  of  which  one  volume  is  called  The  Story  of 
the  King’s  Highway.  The  great  increase  in  road  traffic  began 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  was  still  more 
marked  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  ;  and  it  was 
largely  caused  by  “  the  growth  of  manufacturing  and  of  local 
distributive  centres,  and  by  the  habit  of  production  for  exchange”. 
It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  wheeled 
traffic  became  frequent  and  the  carriers’  waggons  travelled  the 
roads  of  England.  Before  that,  and  through  all  the  early  years 
of  the  button  industry  in  Macclesfield,  we  can  envisage  the 
“  riders  ”  or  “  bagmen  ”  going  about  the  country,  with  the 
“  two  bags  of  samples  they  bore  on  their  saddle-bows  ”.  And 
apart  from  the  “  bagmen  ”  with  their  samples,  there  were  the 
“  long  strings  of  pack-horses  passing  to  and  from  every  industrial 
centre”;  in  1695  a  traveller  noted  a  road  “  thick  ”  with  the 
loaded  horses  of  carriers,  and  in  1770  in  Westmorland  and  Cum¬ 
berland  there  were  “  twelve  regular  pack-horse  gangs  ’’serving 
twelve  different  routes. 

We  may  suppose,  then,  that  during  the  early  years  of  the 
button  and  twist  trade  in  Macclesfield,  in  all  probability  during 
the  early  years  of  the  Brocklehurst  firm,  from  1745  their  trade 
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in  this  country  would  be  carried  on  by  “  bagmen  ”  as  travellers, 
and  by  the  pack-horses  to  carry  their  goods  to  distant  places. 
The  narrow  causeways  “  covered  with  flags  or  boulder  stones  ” 
and  wide  enough  for  one  horse,  are  described  by  writers  : 
Whittaker  says  that  a  causeway  “  about  2  feet  broad,  paved  with 
round  pebbles  was  (in  1750)  all  that  man  or  horse  could  travel 
upon,  particularly  in  the  winter  months,  through  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  ”. 

By  1789,  however,  the  date  of  the  second  old  account  book 
of  the  firm,  with  its  record  of  dealings  with  merchants  in  London, 
Scotland  and  overseas,  the  wheeled  traffic  on  the  roads  would 
have  greatly  increased ;  though  by  no  means  altogether  dis¬ 
placing  the  traveller  or  carrier  on  horseback.  The  carriers’ 
waggons  were  now  frequent,  and  the  steady  development  of 
manufactures  led  to  the  use  of  “  strings  of  carts  ”  and,  in¬ 
cidentally,  to  increasing  complaints  about  the  appalling  state  of 
the  main  roads.  The  stage-coaches,  too,  in  the  second  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century  would  facilitate  the  passage  of  travellers 
on  business. 

Corry,  the  author  of  the  History  of  Macclesfield ,  writing  of  the 
town’s  trade  during  the  time  of  the  French  wars,  says,  “  The 
constant  intercourse  kept  up  with  London  and  other  great 
towns  by  the  Mail  Coach  and  two  Stage  Coaches,  which  passed 
daily  through  Macclesfield  on  their  way  to  the  Metropolis  and 
Manchester,  gave  great  celerity  and  despatch  to  commercial 
transactions  here,  while  the  manufactured  Silks  were  conveyed 
by  waggons  to  their  proper  destination,  and  merchandize  of 
every  requisite  description,  brought  hither  by  the  same  mode  of 
conveyance  ”. 

Overseas  Trade 

In  1789,  the  date  when  we  find  the  entry  about  trade  with 
Moscow,  Amsterdam  and  New  York  in  J.  and  T.  Brocklehurst’s 
old  account  book,  foreign  trade  was  doubtless  easier,  than  it 
became  after  the  French  Revolution  and  during  the  years  of 
war.  But  the  sending  of  British  goods  to  countries  abroad  was 
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never  an  uncomplicated  matter.  Redford,  in  his  Manchester 
Merchants  and  Foreign  Trade ,  points  out  how  the  various  states 
had  long  tried  to  restrict  imports  and  to  stimulate  their  own 
exports.  In  1785 — only  four  years  before  the  date  which 
specially  interests  us,  the  General  Chamber  of  Manufacturers 
had  been  trying  to  collect  information  about  the  import  pro¬ 
hibitions  in  foreign  countries,  and  the  Manchester  merchants 
had  commented  upon  the  “  successive  and  rapid  exclusion  of  our 
manufactures  from  almost  every  one  of  our  best  foreign  markets  ; 

.  .  .  in  all  the  extensive  dominions  of  the  Empress  of  Russia  .  .  . 
and  other  states  .  .  .  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain  are 
either  excluded  by  absolute  prohibition  or  loaded  with  enormous 
imposts  .  .  .  The  buttons  and  twist  sent  to  Moscow  by 
J.  and  T.  Brocklehurst  would  certainly  come  into  this  category 
of  manufactures  heavily  taxed.  >  A  further  reference  to  the 
“  Sound  Dues  ”  dating  from  the  fifteenth  century  which  had  to 
be  paid  to  Denmark,  in  the  Baltic  trade,  mentions  again  the 
high  customs  duties  “  in  Russia  and  the  other  Northern 
countries  ”. 

How  J.  and  T.  Brocklehurst  first  formed  their  connection 
with,  for  instance,  Kruger  and  Riesenkampff,  of  Moscow,  there 
is  no  means  of  finding  out,  and  little  enough  in  the  way  of  clues 
to  guide  speculation.  A  fascinating  vista  is  opened  by  Redford’s 
account  of  how  “  most  British  manufactured  goods  were  sold 
at  the  great  German  fairs,  at  Frankfurt,  Leipzig,  Brunswick  and 
Nuremberg  .  .  .  and  then  penetrated  (often  in  defiance  of 
hostile  tariffs)  into  the  numerous  separate  states  of  Central 
Germany,  as  well  as  into  Austria,  Poland,  Russia  and  even 
Turkey  ”  ;  but  we  have  no  evidence  of  any  such  connection 
with  the  German  fairs  in  the  Brocklehurst  business.  It  is, 
however,  reasonable  enough  to  envisage  the  manufactured 
goods  of  J.  and  T.  Brocklehurst,  in  1787,  being  carried  by  waggon 
to  the  port  of  loading,  passing  through  the  Danish  Sound 
(where  “  all  ships  had  to  report  in  turn  on  arrival  at  Elsinore  ”) 
and  so  reaching  Russia  ;  that  is,  if  they  did  not  reach  Moscow 
by  some  more  long  and  devious  overland  route. 


Acknowledgement  is  made  to  Alessrs.  A.  &  C.  Black  of  London 
for  permission  to  reproduce  the  following  six  plates  from 
“  English  Costume by  Dion  Clayton  Calthrop 


A  Woman  of  the  Time  of  Queen  Anne  (1702-17 14) 


A  Man  of  the  Time  of  George  II  (1727-1760) 


A  Man  of  the  Time  of  George  III  (1760-1820) 


A  Woman  of  the  Time  of  George  III  (1760-1820) 


A  Man  of  the  Time  of  George  IV 
(1820-1830) 
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The  Napoleonic  Wars 

The  period  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  was  a  time  when  the  Navy 
“  shut  up  our  opponents  in  their  own  ports,  and  we  comman¬ 
deered  the  commerce  of  the  world  at  the  cannon’s  mouth 
The  silk  trade  flourished  in  Macclesfield.  “  War  ”,  said  one 
writer,  “  is  more  advantageous  to  this  town  than  peace  The 
weaving  of  broad  silk  increased,  dye  houses  were  erected,  and 
silk  in  all  its  varieties  was  prepared  for  the  twister  and  the 
weaver.  Nobody  who  studies  the  history  of  the  silk  trade  can 
fail  to  observe  how  it  fluctuates  ;  it  is  an  industry  which  in  this 
country  has  always  been  liable  to  prosperity  or  depression 
according  to  competition  from  the  great  French  silk  trade 
centred  at  Lyons.  The  expulsion  of  the  Huguenots  in  1688  had 
meant  the  establishing  of  the  trade  here,  and  the  continental 
blockade  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  left  a  free  field  for  the  home 
manufacturer.  The  end  of  these  wars  led  to  a  period  of  great 
depression ;  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870  meant  prosperity 
again.  So  the  cycle  continues,  and  in  these  very  early  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century  it  is  a  time  of  great  activity  in  the  trade. 
It  is  also  the  period  of  increasing  machinery,  with  the  attendant 
labour  troubles  and  riots.  If  we  want  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  that 
period,  we  are  given  it  by  Arthur  Bryant  in  his  Years  of  Victory , 
where  he  writes  : — 

“  England  was  becoming  too  strong  for  Napoleon.  Despite 
persistent  difficulties — unemployment  in  her  hungry,  chaotic 
industrial  towns,  bankruptcies  and  strikes,  the  decay  of  old 
crafts  and  equities,  riots  and  machine-breakings — her  power 

increased  inexorably.” 

% 

The  Machine  Age 

At  this  period  the  Brocklehursts  were  doubtless  extending 
all  the  time  the  range  of  the  goods  they  made.  It  is  on  record, 
for  instance,  that  the  “  fancy  ”  trade  was  first  introduced  into 
the  town  in  1800,  though  the  Brocklehurst  firm  is  not  specifically 
mentioned.  The  troubles  of  the  machine  age  did  not  pass 
4 
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them  by.  In  April  of  1 829  “  all  the  windows  of  Messrs.  Brockle- 
hursts  factory  were  broken,  the  rage  of  the  hands  having  been 
excited  against  machinery  ”.  But  in  noting  this  it  is  important 
to  remember  that  at  no  time  was  the  weaving  of  silk  entirely 
carried  on  by  machinery.  The  hand-looms  were  always  in  use, 
and  there  are  among  the  older  employees  of  the  firm  to-day 
some  who  remember  them  well ;  an  ex-manager  who  can  say, 
“  My  wife’s  father  was  a  hand-loom  weaver  all  his  life  ”,  and 
others  who  remember  that  there  were  hand-looms  in  use  until 
quite  recently.  For  even  after  the  advent  of  power,  the  hand- 
loom  with  its  skilled  and  careful  weaver,  would  be  called  upon 
for  any  specially  delicate  or  intricate  work. 

J.  and  T.  Brocklehurst  in  1818 

We  get  as  good  a  picture  as  possible  of  the  typical  manu¬ 
factures  and  methods  of  Macclesfield  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  from  the  evidence  given  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  “  appointed  to  consider  on  the  several  petitions  relating 
to  Ribbon  Weavers  ”  in  1818.  The  silk  weavers  and  the  silk 
manufacturers  of  Macclesfield  were  included  in  the  petitions 
that  were  considered,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  one 
point  the  Committee,  being  “  desirous  to  know  what  was  the 
real  designation  of  each  petitioner  ”,  asked  one  witness  to  answer 
this  question  as  they  went  through  a  list  of  the  names  of  the 
Macclesfield  petitioners  one  by  one.  Third  on  the  list  came 
“  J.  and  T.  Brocklehurst  ”,  and  the  answer  was  “  Manufacturers”. 
This,  in  fact,  is  irrefutable  evidence  that  J.  and  T.  Brocklehurst 
had,  at  any  rate  by  1818,  become  manufacturers  of  silk  ;  and  it 
tallies  with  the  fact  that  Corry,  in  his  History  of  Macclesfield , 
includes  J.  and  T.  Brocklehurst  in  a  list  of  silk  manufacturers 
for  1817.  There  is  also  the  statement  that  many  of  these  firms 
who  “  occasionally  ”  manufacture  silk,  are  also  “  generally 
dealers  in  silks  ”  and  are  connected  with  other  branches  of  the 
trade.  The  name  of  Brocklehurst  does  not,  however,  occur  in 
a  list  of  signatures  of  the  “  Master  Manufacturers  of  the  Silk 
Weaving  Branch  ”  to  the  “  Rules  and  Orders  ”  of  the  year 
1807. 
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Looms  Inside  and  “  Out  ” 

From  this  report  of  1818  we  can  learn  many  details  about 
the  Macclesfield  trade.  The  manufacture  of  silk  handkerchiefs 
and  of  broad  silk  is  several  times  mentioned.  The  question  of 
work  inside  and  work  outside  the  factory  is  particularly  interest¬ 
ing.  We  have  referred  several  times  to  the  early  practice  of 
putting  the  work  out  to  looms  in  the  workers’  own  houses,  and 
to  the  length  of  time  that  this  “  out  ”  work  persisted.  One 
witness  in  1818  says  that  the  work  has  been  “  in  some  measure  ” 
carried  on  in  his  own  factories,  since  1815  ;  and  that  of  about 
a  hundred  looms  which  he  employs,  thirty  are  in  the  factory  and 
the  remainder  out. 

Another  manufacturer  states  that  he  employs  from  150  to 
160  looms,  of  which  “  nearly  50  are  in  a  factory,  and  the  rest 
out  ”  ;  he  adds  also  that  “  we  cannot  superintend  them  in  the 
house  of  the  out-door  weavers  ;  I  attend  to  the  taking  in  the 
goods  from  the  weavers  ”  ;  that  the  quality  of  the  work  done  in 
the  factory  is  generally  better,  and  that  the  looms  “  out  ”  are 
the  property  of  the  weavers. 

Another  witness  is  asked  whether  the  population  of  Maccles¬ 
field  is  about  20,000 ;  he  is  not  positive,  but  thinks  it  may  be 
14,000 ;  and  states  that  “  silk  weaving  is  not  the  principal 
trade ;  I  believe  the  silk  throwsting  and  the  silk  trade  together 
is  the  principal  trade  of  the  town  ”.  The  total  number  of  looms, 
he  thinks,  is  about  1,300  ;  but  he  will  not  commit  himself  to  an 
opinion  on  the  proportion  between  the  “  thrown  silk  weaved  up 
in  Macclesfield,  and  that  exported  out  ”. 

A  witness  who  demonstrates  that  silk  was  being  woven  in 
Macclesfield  in  1796  is  one  master  or  manufacturer  who  “  had 
been  residing  ”  in  Macclesfield  for  thirty-seven  years  and  who 
was  able  to  speak  with  knowledge  of  wage  regulations  dating 
from  1796. 

Finally,  we  may  quote  the  Committee’s  definition  of  a 
“  manufacturer  ”  :  in  questioning  a  witness,  the  Committee 
says  :  “By  calling  yourself  a  manufacturer,  the  Committee 
suppose  you  mean  you  are  a  capitalist  employing  weavers  to 
that  effect  ”. 
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The  Brocklehursts  as  Bankers 

In  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Brocklehurst 
family  extended  their  interests  from  the  silk  trade  to  banking. 
Here  again  they  show  that  many-sided  activity  which  one 
recognises  as  typical  of  the  country  family  which  has  poured 
its  energy  into  the  new  industrialism.  As  we  shall  see  later, 
they  were  to  become  interested  too  in  the  railways,  to  become 
Mayors  of  Macclesfield  and  Members  of  Parliament.  We  can 
aptly  apply  to  them  the  words  of  Mantoux  and  speak  of — 

“  the  village  or  town  into  which  they  breathed  life  and 
prosperity,  of  the  county  which  came  to  depend  on  their 
industry,  while  the  population  regarded  them  more  and 
more  as  its  natural  leaders  ”. 

In  Macclesfield  a  bank  had  been  opened  in  1787,  and  another 
in  1802.  These  having  failed,  one  of  them  was  taken  over  in 
1816  by  William,  John  and  Thomas  Brocklehurst  &  Co.,  the 
last  two  of  these  were  the  two  brothers  who  were  grandsons 
of  the  John  who  first  entered  the  business,  and  they  gave  to 
the  firm  its  name  of  J.  and  T.  Brocklehurst  and  Sons.  A  son 
of  each  of  these,  respectively  Peter  Pownall  and  Francis  Dicken 
Brocklehurst,  continued  the  interest  in  banking  until  ultimately 
the  bank  was  transferred  to  the  District  Bank  Limited.  The 
firm  still  possesses  the  original  “  Banker’s  License  in  England  ”, 
dated  1816,  by  which  the  three  Brocklehursts  and  one  Robert 
Bagshaw  are  licensed  to  issue  notes  under  the  name  of  the 
“  Macclesfield  Bank  ”,  and  some  of  the  original  notes  issued  by 
the  Bank. 

Member  of  Parliament 

The  growing  influence  of  the  Brocklehursts  now  takes  them 
further  afield  still.  John  Brocklehurst,  grandson  of  the  first 
John,  brother  of  Thomas,  was  Member  of  Parliament  for  the 
borough  from  1832  to  1868.  In  the  year  1832  he  gave  evidence 
to  a  select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  silk 
trade,  describing  the  numbers  of  spindles  and  mill  hands,  how 
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they  had  declined  in  the  preceding  decade,  and  also  of  the  hours 
of  work  and  of  the  chief  articles  manufactured. 

The  figures  he  gave  for  the  numbers  of  spindles  and  mill 
hands  during  the  years  1824  to  1832  were  as  follows  : — 


1824 

.  Spindles  . 

276,000 

Mill  people 

10,229 

1828-1829 

.  Spindles  . 

i59>792 

Mill  people 

5^54 

1832 

Spindles  . 

II7,I92 

Mill  people 

3,622 

The  usual  hours  of  work  were,  he  said,  from  6  a.m.  to  12.0, 
with  20  minutes  off  at  8  a.m.  for  breakfast ;  then  an  hour  for 
dinner  from  12.0  to  1.0,  and  work  again  till  6.0  with  “  some¬ 
times  ”  20  minutes  for  tea  at  5 .0.  After  this  follows  the  sentence : 
“  Then  they  are  allowed  to  work  2  hours  extra  if  they  wish  it  ”  ; 
but  we  have  no  indication  whether,  in  general,  the  employees 
did  generally  wish  to  work  the  extra  time  or  not. 

Among  the  articles  he  mentions  are  “  Mounture  handker¬ 
chiefs,  figured  stage  harness  of  100  shafts,  black  figured  hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  grey  bandana  handkerchiefs,  single  sarsnets,  and 
Gros  de  Naples  ”.  These  were,  of  course,  Macclesfield  goods 
and  not  necessarily  Brocklehurst’s,  but  it  seems  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  any  such  general  list  would  be  partly  based  on  the 
Brocklehurst  trade. 

Paying  by  the  List 

Some  few  years  afterwards  a  Government  Enquiry  into  the 
silk  trade  in  the  year  1838  revealed  some  interesting  facts  about 
the  firm’s  dealings  with  its  work-people  and  its  reputation. 
There  had  been  disturbances  in  the  1830’s  about  the  weavers’ 
agreed  price  lists  in  Macclesfield.  To  avoid  paying  the  prices 
manufacturers  had  been  putting  the  work  out  to  cheaper  labour 
in  the  country.  In  1837  and  1838  there  were  great  meetings  of 
the  weavers,  anxious  to  uphold  their  list,  and  when,  in  January 
1838  the  men  were  out  on  strike  for  a  fortnight,  Mr.  Brockle¬ 
hurst  (and  also  one  Mr.  Pearson,  another  manufacturer)  agreed 
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to  pay  by  the  list  of  January  1838.  Most  of  the  other  houses 
refused  to  pay  the  agreed  prices. 

The  Chartist  Riots 

Again,  a  few  years  later,  there  were  the  Chartist  troubles. 
In  these  it  would  seem  the  house  of  Brocklehurst  did  not  suffer 
severely,  though  there  are  still  to  be  seen  the  old  iron  windows 
and  doors  which  the  firm  had  specially  fitted  to  guard  against 
trouble.  An  ex-managing  director  of  the  firm  remembers  when 
he  was  a  boy  speaking  to  “  an  old  chap  who  had  been  in  the 
crowd  of  Chartists.  He  used  to  come  and  see  my  father.  The 
old  man  was  about  eighty,  and  he  had  been  sent  to  prison.” 

Rules  of  Apprenticeship 

The  firm  possesses  an  interesting  document  of  this  period, 
an  original  Indenture  of  Apprenticeship  dated  5th  March,  1842, 
which  gives  a  vivid  idea  of  the  rules  and  conditions  under  which 
the  apprentice  worked.  The  Indenture  states  that  the  parties 
are  on  the  one,  “  John  Brocklehurst  and  Tom  Brocklehurst  of 
Hurdsfield  in  the  said  County  (Chester)  Silk  Manufacturers  ”, 
and  on  the  other,  “  Joseph  Roberts  of  Macclesfield  in  the  county 
of  Chester,  Brewer,  and  John  Roberts  his  son  aged  16  years  on 
the  5  th  day  of  October  last  ”  ;  the  apprentice  “  doth  put  place 
and  bind  himself  an  apprentice  to  and  with  the  said  John  and 
Tom  Brocklehurst  to  be  taught  and  instructed  in  the  art  trade 
or  mystery  of  a  silk  weaver  and  with  them  as  an  apprentice  in 
the  said  trade  to  continue  abide  and  serve  from  the  date  of  these 
presents  for  and  during  the  time  of  five  years  fully  to  be  corn- 
pleated  and  ended.”  The  apprentice  must  “  well  and  faithfully 
serve  demean  and  behave  himself”,  and  towards  his  masters 
“  their  secrets  keep  and  willingly  at  all  times  obey  their  lawful 
commands  ”.  He  is  not  to  waste,  damage  or  lend  any  of  their 
goods,  and  he  is  not  to  “  play  cards,  dice,  or  any  unlawful 
games  nor  haunt  gaming  house,  taverns,  ale  houses  or  dis¬ 
orderly  houses  of  any  kind  ”.  He  is  not  to  “  exercise  the  said 
trade  art  or  mystery  on  his  own  account  or  on  any  other  account 
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but  that  of  his  said  masters  ” — obviously  an  important  pro¬ 
vision  .  The  hours  of  work  are  14  hours  a  day,  and  the  only 
time  off  is  on  Sundays  and  one  hour  each  day  for  dinner.  No 
nonsense  in  1842  about  an  8-hour  day.  Either  the  boy’s  father 
or  the  boy  himself  is  to  provide  “  good  wholesome  and  sufficient 
meat  drink  washing  lodging  and  wearing  apparel  ”,  and  also 
“  all  the  candlelight  which  he  may  have  occasion  to  use  in -his 
said  trade  during  the  said  term  ”.  Of  the  actual  rate  of  wages 
nothing  is  revealed  ;  the  Brocklehurst  brothers  bind  themselves 
to  instruct  the  apprentice  properly  in  the  trade  and  to  pay  him 
“  the  one  half  of  so  much  in  money  as  he  the  said  John  Roberts 
shall  get  or  earn  weekly  during  the  said  term  according  to  the 
fixed  and  known  wages  which  shall  be  paid  in  the  factories  of 
John  and  Tom  Brocklehurst  for  the  like  work  ”. 

Woven  Silks 

On  the  whole,  the  nineteenth  century  was  one  of  expansion, 
and  the  security  of  the  Brocklehursts,  the  capital  behind  them, 
enabled  them  to  continue  work  in  bad  times  and  store  up  their 
products  for  the  good  times. 

Among  the  possessions  of  Brocklehurst- Whiston  are  many 
beautiful  exajnples  of  woven  silk  fabrics  and  ribbons,  which  are 
at  least  a  hundred  years  old  and  which  may  probably  with 
confidence  be  placed  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
One  particularly  fine  specimen  of  a  patterned  silk  fabric  is  known 
to  have  been  woven  in  1853  and  was  shown  at  the  London 
Exhibition  of  that  year.  All  of  these  specimens  are  designed  in 
the  most  beautiful  and  varied  colours  and  their  richness  and 
delicate  workmanship  are  most  striking. 

The  Family  and  the  Town 

In  the  town  the  family  became  mayors  and  aldermen  and 
gave  generously  to  all  causes  for  the  common  good.  Brockle¬ 
hursts  were  Mayors  of  Macclesfield  in  1805,  1836,  1855,  1861, 
1862,  1874  and  1875.  It  may  be  of  interest  here  to  trace  the 
Brocklehursts’  connection  with  some  of  the  institutions  of  the 
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town.  The  Unitarian  Chapel  in  King  Edward  Street,  the  oldest 
Dissenting  chapel  in  the  town,  which  was  built  in  1690,  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  passing  of  the  Toleration  Act,  was  for  long  known 
as  “  Brocklehursts’  Chapel  ”,  for  they  were  Unitarians,  and  for 
many  years  were  largely  responsible  for  the  upkeep  of  this  chapel. 

King  Edward  Street  Chapel 

Just  recently,  during  1945,  there  has  come  into  the  hands  of 
the  congregation  of  the  King  Edward  Street  Chapel,  a  collection 
of  old  documents  which  give  many  interesting  details  about  the 
early  history  of  the  chapel  and  the  Brocklehursts’  connection 
with  it.  The  chapel  was  built  on  land  belonging  to  George 
Heald,  who  demised  it  to  trustees  in  1692,  to  hold  for  1,000 
years  at  a  rent  of  30  shillings  a  year.  The  documents  show  that 
this  rent,  in  half-yearly  payments,  was  paid  to  the  Healds  until 
1764.  The  next  payment,  made  in  April  1765,  was  to  J.  Brockle- 
hurst,  and  the  same  appears  again  for  October  1765.  The 
Brocklehursts  were  the  owners  of  the  chief  rent  for  130  years, 
and  over  a  long  period  they  kept  the  chapel  solvent  by  their 
gifts  of  money.  As  an  instance  of  this,  we  find  in  the  cash 
account  in  1823  :  “  John  Brocklehurst,  Senior,  Esq.  the  sum  of 
£50”,  and  in  1824,  “Received  from  John  Brocklehurst  Esq. 
the  sum  of  £50  ”.  In  1830  John  Brocklehurst  paid  a  sum  into 
the  bank  towards  liquidating  a  debt  for  repairs  to  the  chapel ; 
in  this  entry  there  appear  also  the  names  of  his  two  brothers, 
Thomas  (of  the  silk  firm)  and  William. 

Many  institutions  in  Macclesfield  profited  from  the  interest 
and  beneficence  of  the  family.  Among  them  was  the  School 
of  Art  and  Design,  which  was  opened  in  Park  Lane  in  1850,  and 
whose  interests  were  always  promoted  by  John  Brocklehurst, 
the  Member  for  the  borough  at  that  time. 

The  Victoria  Park  and  the  Recreation  Ground  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  town  in  1894  by  Francis  Dickin  Brocklehurst  of 
Hare  Hill ;  he  was  a  son  of  Thomas  Brocklehurst,  and  the 
park  was  formerly  the  grounds  of  the  Fence  House  where 
Thomas  Brocklehurst  had  lived. 


SIX  EXAMPLES  OF  SILKS  WOVEN  BY 
BROCKLEHURST’S  IN  THE  FIRST  HALE 
OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 
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William  Coare  Brocklehurst 

The  Liberal  Club  and  Memorial  Hall  in  Queen  Victoria 
Street  were  built  by  the  widow  of  William  Coare  Brocklehurst 
of  Butley,  the  father  of  the  last  two  brothers  in  the  firm.  Some 
of  the  family  names  are  perpetuated  in  Macclesfield  in  the 
streets  called  Coare  Street,  Pownall  Street  and  Brock  Street. 

In  1868  William  Coare  Brocklehurst,  son  of  John  (J.  and  T. 
Brocklehurst),  became  M.P.  for  the  borough ;  he,  extending 
into  further  fields  of  business,  was  for  long  a  director  of  the 
L.N.W.  Railway,  and  a  big  investor  in  railways.  For  many 
of  the  youths  in  his  factory,  when  there  was  no  further  opening 
for  them  in  silk,  he  used  to  get  work  on  the  railway. 

Liberal  Convictions 

The  French  Free  Trade  Treaty  of  i860  had  a  disastrous 
effect  on  the  manufacture  of  silk  in  this  country,  as  always 
happened  when  protection  against  silk  manufactures  from  abroad 
was  abandoned.  Then,  on  the  pattern  of  war  bringing  pros¬ 
perity,  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870  meant  a  revival  in  the 
industry.  The  fact  that  protection  was  to  their  advantage  does 
not  seem  to  have  shifted  the  Brocklehursts  of  the  later  nineteenth 
century  from  a  staunch  Liberalism  and  the  holding  of  Free 
Trade  as  a  principle.  There  is  something  ironic  and  rather 
touching  about  the  recollection  of  one  ex-director  of  the  firm 
who  remembers  William  Brocklehurst  Brocklehurst,  son  of 
William  Coare,  and  one  of  the  last  two  brothers  in  the  business, 
arguing  that  he  must  stand  for  Free  Trade  as  being  best  for  the 
whole  country,  though  knowing  that  this  spelt  depression  for 
the  industry. 

Handkerchiefs  for  the  Navy 

What  had  the  Brocklehurst  firm  achieved  in  the  nineteenth 
century  ?  In  weaving,  on  hand  and  power  looms,  they  made 
tie  silks,  dress  fabrics  and  bandanas.  Figured  Nagasakis  were 
made  for  printing  and  for  export  to  Rangoon  and  the  Far  East. 

Half  the  looms  were  on  this  trade  for  many  years  till  the  Japanese 
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competition  intervened.  The  last  order  was  about  1900.  For 
many  years  Brocklehursts  held  contracts  for  the  black  silk  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  for  the  navy. 

In  satin  the  Brocklehurst  firm  helped  Sir  Arthur  Liberty  to 
start  his  business  and  for  many  decades  had  a  monopoly  of 
Liberty  satin,  of  which  large  quantities  were  sent  to  Paris.  In 
later  years  there  was  a  large  trade  in  spun  crepe,  which  was  soon 
copied  all  over  the  country  and  later,  again,  by  Japan.  Thrown 
silk  was  produced  for  weaving,  knitting  and  embroidery,  and 
Brocklehursts  had  the  monopoly  in  Malta  for  lace  silk,  and  a 
large  market  in  Calais.  The  sending  of  silk  to  Malta  to  be  made 
into  fine  lace  did  not  cease  till  1914,  and  the  process  was  one 
needing  particular  care  and  delicacy. 

“  Patent  Long  Spun  ” 

In  spun  silk  Brocklehursts  were  short  spinners  from  about 
1820  and  long  spinners  from  about  1840.  Until  quite  recently 
a  large  trade  was  done  in  short  spun  warps  sent  to  Bombay  for 
hand-looms  in  India,  and  short  spun  yarn  was  also  sold  largely 
to  Singapore.  About  the  “  long  ”  spinning  there  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting  history  of  how  J.  and  T.  Brocklehursts  were 
connected  with  the  earliest  patent  upon  the  British  register 
relating  to  the  spinning  of  silk  waste  of  long  fibre,  which  is 
responsible  for  the  name  “  Patent  Long  Spun  ”  still  sometimes 
applied  to  British  yarn.  There  was  a  long  litigation  arising 
from  the  grant  of  this  patent,  dated  1836,  to  Gibson  and 
Campbell  of  Glasgow.  Its  claims  were  invalidated,  and  it  was 
said  that  “  the  process  of  spinning  silk  waste  with  an  uncut 
fibre  had  been  practised  before”.  The  terms  of  the  patent 
were  then  altered  ;  and  we  find  from  the  archives  of  J.  and  T. 
Brocklehurst  that  the  Gibson  and  Campbell  methods  proved 
very  successful,  but  that  as  other  firms  used  the  same  methods 
without  license,  Gibson  and  Campbell  became  insolvent  in  1 840, 
whereupon  J.  and  T.  Brocklehurst  came  to  their  aid  with  money 
and  were  in  return  given  the  right  to  use  the  process  free  of  cost. 
For  many  years  the  right  to  discharge  silk  waste  in  the  sliver,  to 
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apply  to  the  yarn  the  name  “  Long  Spun  ”  and  to  stamp  the  yarn 
with  the  words  “  By  Royal  Patent  and  Letters  of  the  License  ”, 
vested  principally  in  Brocklehurst  of  Macclesfield,  Campbell  of 
Glasgow  and  Holdforth  of  Leeds,  though  it  was  later  extended 
to  certain  other  firms. 

Tussah  Silk 

The  firm,  in  the  person  of  William  Coare  Brocklehurst, 
took  a  great  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  tussah  silk  in  India, 
on  which  he  worked  with  Sir  Thomas  Wardle,  and  for  which 
he  was  several  times  offered  honours  which  he  refused.  He 
was  also  deeply  interested  in  the  production  of  silk  in  China, 
and  many  young  men  were  trained  at  the  Hurdsfield  mills  in 
Macclesfield  and  sent  out  to  take  charge  of  the  production  in 
the  raw  silk  filatures  in  Shanghai.  William  Coare  Brocklehurst 
said  that  he  always  preferred  to  do  business  with  “  honest  John 
Chinaman  ”  rather  than  with  the  Japanese,  whom  he  much 
disliked. 

It  was  William  Coare  Brocklehurst  who,  giving  evidence  as 
one  of  the  Macclesfield  Chamber  of  Commerce  deputation  to 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Depression  in  Trade  in  1886,  was 
able,  of  his  long  experience,  to  recall  nearly  half  a  century  of  the 
industry.  He  had,  he  said,  “  been  engaged  in  the  silk  trade  in 
Macclesfield  as  a  manufacturer  and  throwster  between  40  and  50 
years  ”.  At  the  present  time  (1886)  the  silk  industry  was  very 
depressed.  Before  i860,  there  had  been  14,000  employees  and 
55  factories  in  the  town;  in  1885  there  were  5,000  employees 
and  30  factories.  He  commented  on  the  depressing  effect  of 
the  i860  Treaty  and  on  the  temporary  prosperity  caused  by  the 
Franco-Prussian  war.  In  dealing  with  exports  he  mentioned 
France,  America,  Burma,  Australia,  India  and  China. 

The  wideness  of  the  market  is  the  more  impressive  when  we 
realise  that,  as  people  to-day  in  the  firm  can  tell  us,  Brocklehursts 
never  advertised  at  all  till  1911.  “Never  advertised”  sounds 
strange  in  a  world  where  advertisement  counts  for  so  much ; 
but  there  it  is  ;  their  business  through  all  those  years  was  done 
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through  their  London  office,  and  salesmen  and  agents  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  The  quality  of  the  work  spoke  for  itself, 
and  so  did  their  outstanding  successes  at  National  and  Inter¬ 
national  Exhibitions. 

The  Last  Two 

We  come  now  to  the  last  two  of  the  Brocklehursts  to  be 
actively  interested  in  the  business.  These  were  William  B. 
Brocklehurst  (always  known  as  “  Fitz  ”)  and  his  brother 
Arthur  John  Pownall,  both  of  them  sons  of  the  William  Coare 
Brocklehurst  who  was  so  prominent  and  energetic  a  character. 
Under  these  two  brothers  the  firm  became  in  1906  a  Limited 
Company,  because  it  was  not  possible  for  the  firm  to  take  tenders 
for  government  orders  when  William  B.  was  a  member  of 
parliament.  It  was  a  company  with  few  subscribers  and  no 
shareholders,  and  the  Brocklehurst  brothers  remained  in  it  till 
1 91 1,  when  it  became  a  limited  company  with  shareholders. 

Of  the  two  brothers  there  are  many  vivid  memories.  Of 
“  Fitz  ”,  who  was  a  keen  naturalist,  spent  three  months  of  each 
year  in  Scotland,  and  was  a  staunch  Liberal.  His  mother  used 
to  come  down  to  visit  the  mills  frequendy  and  to  talk  to  the  old 
workers.  Of  Arthur,  who  devoted  more  and  more  time  to  the 
country  life,  would  send  to  Prestbury  for  his  fishing  rods  when 
he  arrived  at  the  office,  and  came  riding  to  work  and  stabled  his 
horse  where  the  cars  stand  now.  He  kept  thirty  or  forty  horses, 
was  a  gentleman  jockey,  a  follower  of  the  Cheshire  Hounds, 
and  eventually  retired  to  Minehead  where  he  became  a  well- 
known  follower  of  the  Devon  and  Somerset.  The  wheel  had 
gone  full  circle  and  the  Brocklehursts  had,  after  nearly  two 
centuries,  returned  to  the  country  life  from  which  the  family 
sprang,  leaving  behind  them  a  firm  known  all  over  the  world, 
which  they  had  entered  when  it  was  a  little  local  firm  of  button 
makers. 

The  Amalgamation 

Look  again  at  the  old,  cottage-like  building  with  its  doorway 
on  the  Hurdsfield  Road  in  Macclesfield.  Acton  and  Street  has 
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become  first  J.  and  T.  Brocklehurst  Limited.  Sixteen  years  ago, 
in  1929,  that  firm  extended  to  become  Brocklehurst- Whiston 
Amalgamated  Limited,  incorporating  the  great  hand-block  and 
screen  printing  firm  of  William  Whiston  &  Son  Ltd.  at  Langley, 
near  Macclesfield,  which  itself  dated  from  1826. 


Brocklehurst  and  Whiston 

Though  the  amalgamation  of  the  Brocklehurst  and  Whiston 
firms  did  not  take  place  till  1929,  there  had  been  in  fact  a  con¬ 
nection,  in  friendship  and  in  business,  for  many  years  before  that. 
Mr.  H.  W.  Whiston,  J.P.,  one  of  the  present  directors  of  the 
amalgamation,  remembers  how  William  Coare  Brocklehurst  and 
William  Whiston  were  for  a  long  time  colleagues  in  business, 
in  politics,  and  in  county  matters.  William  Coare’s  son, 
W.  B.  Brocklehurst  (“  Fite  ”)  and  Mr.  Whiston  worked  together 
through  many  years,  and  when  Mrs.  Brocklehurst  of  Butley 
Hall  wished  to  spend  a  large  sum  of  money  in  building  the  Club 
and  the  Public  Hall  in  Victoria  Street,  she  entrusted  the  money 
to  Mr.  Whiston  to  spend  after  she  had  supervised  and  passed  the 
plans  prepared  by  the  architect. 

In  the  Whiston  firm’s  great  shipping  period,  the  firm  of 
J.  and  T.  Brocklehurst  &  Sons  sent  to  Langley  from  their  looms 
many  thousands  of  pieces  of  “  figured  ”  (8)s  for  Rangoon  for, 
Whiston’s  to  print  and  dye.  It  was  a  huge  trade.  The  price 
of  printing  never  varied.  The  Langley  firm  bought  the  gum 
arabic  from  El  Obeid,  near  Khartoum,  in  great  quantities. 
Patterns  were  being  added-to  daily,  and  the  few  shades  called 
for  made  the  trade  simple  of  output,  and  easy  of  control. 

Mr.  Whiston  tells  an  excellent  story  of  the  early  connection 
between  the  two  firms  : — 

“  A  good  deal  of  capital  was  needed  to  work  the 
business,  and  on  one  never-to-be-forgotten  occasion,  my 
father  sent  me  to  see  Mr.  Brocklehurst  at  Hurdsfield  Mills 
for  c  something  on  account  of  the  printing  invoices  \ 
The  firm  owed  us  at  that  time  £5,200.  We  never  seemed 
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to  bother  whatever  it  was,  and  the  more  a  Brocklehurst 
owed  us  at  Langley,  the  better  pleased  we  seemed  to  be. 

“  I  was  only  a  youngster  then,  and  this  was  my  first 
serious  effort  for  my  firm. 

“  I  was  shown  up  into  the  great  man’s  office,  where 
*  he  sat  in  state  with  his  cashier  at  the  other  end  of  the  room. 
(I  should  have  said  that  the  Brocklehurst  family  were  their 
own  bankers,  and  their  Bank  was  in  King  Edward  Street,  a 
few  minutes  away  from  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool 
District  Banking  Company,  as  it  was  then  known,  where 
William  Whiston  banked ;  the  manager  was  my  father’s 
guide,  philosopher  and  friend.) 

“  ‘  Well,  young  man,  what  brings  you  here  this  morning, 
wanting  some  more  pieces  to  print  ?  ’  he  asked  me. 

“  6  No  Sir  ’,  I  replied  somewhat  timidly,  £  my  father 
sent  me  down  to  see  if  we  could  have  some  money  on 
account  ’. 

“  £  Money,  do  we  owe  you  anything  ?  ’  and  turning  to 
his  cashier  he  asked,  ‘What  do  we  owe  Langley  this 
morning  ?  ” 

“  The  cashier  turned  up  the  ledger,  and  replied : 
‘  £5,2°°,  Sir ’. 

“  £  Do  we,  by  Jove  ’,  replied  the  old  gentleman.  Lying 
on  his  desk  was  an  old,  used  and  rather  dirty  envelope. 
Taking  his  desk  paper-knife  he  sheered  off  the  gummed  flap 
at  the  back  and  wrote  on  it  the  words  : — 

£  Pay  Bearer  £5,200  ’. 

W.  C.  B. 

“  ‘  Here  ’,  he  said  turning  to  me,  £  take  this  to  my  Bank 
in  King  Edward  Street,  and  they  will  give  you  the  money  ’, 
and  with  that  he  dismissed  me. 

££  I  thanked  him  and  left  his  office,  filled  with  awe  and 
wonder  at  such  a  means  of  paying,  and  thinking  that 
surely  no  mortal  had  ever  been  more  kindly  treated,  or  had 
seen  such  an  exhibition  of  confidence,  and  effective  business 
simplicity.  • 
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“  I  went  to  the  Bank,  and  scarcely  believing  my  own 
eyes,  handed  the  scrap  of  paper  to  the  Bank  Manager. 

“  ‘  How  do  you  want  it  ?  ’  I  was  asked.  ‘  I  wish  to  pay 
it  into  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  District  Banking 
Company  for  the  credit  of  our  Langley  Printing  Account  ’, 
I  replied. 

“  ‘  Then  I  will  give  you  a  Draft  \  And  into  the  other 
Bank  I  marched  with  £5,200  to  the  amazement  of  both 
Managers. 

“  When  I  got  home,  my  father  asked  me  what  luck  I 
had  had,  and  when  I  told  him  he  replied,  ‘  Good  lad.  I’ll 
send  you  again.’ 

“  So  closed  an  incident  as  unique  as  it  was  gracious 
and  instructive,  and  one  which  I  can  never  forget.  It  was 
the  shock  of  a  lifetime.” 

From  this  story  we  see  how  close  was  the  business  relation¬ 
ship  between  Brocklehurst’s,  the  weaving  firm,  and  Whiston’s, 
the  printing  firm,  long  before  any  formal  amalgamation  was 
made. 

The  amalgamation  with  J.  and  T.  Brocklehurst  &  Sons,  and 
Messrs.  Davis  and  Andrews  in  1929,  after  going  through  all  its 
settling-in  preliminaries,  is  now  a  successful  and  progressive 
combination  of  interests. 

The  other  firms  that  were  incorporated  were  Central  Silk 
Goods  Co.  Ltd.  (Makers-up  and  Merchants),  Adam  Hind  and 
Sons,  of  Wyke,  near  Bradford  (Weavers),  Adam  Hind  and  Sons 
(London)  Ltd.  (Merchants),  and  Davis  and  Andrews,  London 
(Merchants  and  Merchant  Converters).  The  firm  of  David 
Whitfield  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Macclesfield  and  London  (Weavers  and 
Merchant  Converters),  has  been  absorbed  in  the  business,  and 
a  controlling  interest  has  been  acquired  in  the  old  Yorkshire 
spinning  firm  of  Ormerod  Brothers  Ltd.,  Brighouse.  At 
Warminster  in  the  south  of  England,  J.  and  T.  Brocklehursts 
opened  a  weaving  mill  after  the  last  war,  where  some  of  their 
work  is  now  sent. 
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The  Old  and  the  New 

But  the  old  Hurdsfield  Mills  with  their  many  extensions 
stand  at  the  centre  of  the  business,  there  in  Macclesfield.  The 
old  front  door  leads  to  the  big  modern  General  office,  but  a 
little  further  down  the  road  is  the  old  archway  under  which 
“  Donkey  Joe  ”  used,  within  living  memory,  to  pass  in,  carting 
raw  silk  from  Hurdsfield  to  the  throwing  mills  belonging  to  the 
firm.  The  present  Board-Room  upstairs  is  the  old  counting- 
house,  where  William  Coare  Brocklehurst  used  to  sit.  There 
are,  too,  other  mills  for  throwing  silk  at  Exchange  Street  and 
Oxford  Road  in  Macclesfield,  but  it  is  here  in  this  group  of 
buildings  of  all  heights  and  sizes,  a  group  that  has  grown 
naturally  with  the  growth  of  the  firm,  that  one  can  feel  the  old 
so  close  to  the  new. 

And  if  you  climb  a  hillside  just  outside  the  town,  and  look 
down  upon  the  roofs  of  Macclesfield,  you  will  see,  beside  the 
group  of  Hurdsfield  Mills,  a  unique  chimney  which  has  a  story 
of  its  own.  It  is  a  factory  chimney,  but  it  is  truncated ;  it  is 
only  half  the  height  of  a  normal  chimney,  and  has  a  curious  squat 
appearance,  and  that  is  because  one  of  the  Brocklehursts,  who 
lived  on  the  wooded  property  near  the  mills  known  as  The  Fence, 
when  he  saw  the  chimney  was  beginning  to  rise  above  the  trees, 
ordered  the  building  to  stop.  They  were  a  family  of  individu¬ 
ality,  and  odd  though  it  seemed  to  have  a  half-sized  chimney,  the 
order  was  obeyed  and  there  it  stands  to-day,  a  landmark  and  a 
reminder  of,  shall  we  say,  the  Brocklehurst  intractability  ? 

Working  for  War 

This  great  business  from  1939  to  1945  was  largely  turned 
over  to  the  uses  of  war,  and  it  will  take  the  years  of  peace  to 
bring  back  all  the  manufactures  for  which  there  will  be  such  a 
demand.  In  every  department  of  the  silk  trade  the  goods  will 
be  wanted  now  that  the  needs  of  war  have  passed.  One  thinks 
of  certain  machines  which,  at  the  height  of  the  “knitting 
craze  ”  years  ago,  were  working  day  and  night  turning  out  the 
silk  yarn  ;  of  the  machines  that  will  turn  out  the  hosiery  yarn 
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for  home  use  instead  of  that  which  now  goes  mainly  for  export ; 
of  the  silk  lengths  and  fine  fabrics  and  the  patterns  to  be  woven 
on  the  Jacquard  looms.  During  the  war  years  the  machines 
were  busy,  among  other  things,  on  the  immensely  strong 
fine  parachute  cord  and  silk  which  Brocklehursts,  among  other 
firms,  were  making  before  the  war. 

The  Mills  To-Day 

Passing  through  the  mills  at  Macclesfield  we  should  see  an 
extensive  and  complicated  range  of  work,  which  is  all  part  of 
an  intelligible  pattern.  Here  at  the  beginning  are  the  fine  silk 
filatures  from  the  silk-worm  of  China,  wound  and  packed  in 
bundles  which  have  come  from  the  East,  and  there  too  is  the 
yellow  silk  from  Syria,  and  the  masses  of  dull  brown  “  waste 
silk  ”  which  will  go  to  make  spun  silk  later.  There  are  the 
great  vats  in  which  the  silk  is  soaked  to  get  rid  of  the  hard,  * 
gummy  substance  with  which  it  is  coated,  the  dye-houses  where 
it  is  dyed  in  different  colours,  and  the  long  rows  of  machines 
where  the  “  throwing  ”  and  “  doubling  ”  is  done  which  prepares 
the  silk  for  weaving  and  for  yarn  for  other  purposes.  The 
finished  packages  of  yarn  will  go  to  many  foreign  countries 
when  they  leave  the  B.W.A.  works.  The  silk  waste  is  spun 
by  a  process  which  combs  out  all  irregularities  and  transforms 
it  into  long,  continuous  threads  of  varying  thickness. 

Woven  and  Printed  Patterns 

In  the  great  weaving  shed  will  be  seen  what  is  perhaps  the 
most  fascinating  process  of  all,  the  putting  together  of  the  warp 
running  lengthwise,  and  the  weft  which  is  . passed  across  by  the 
shuttle  in  the  loom  with  incredible  swiftness,  so  that  the  un¬ 
trained  eye  can  hardly  see  how  it  is  done.  When  there  is  a 
pattern  to  be  woven,  the  Jacquard  loom,  which  repeats  a  pattern 
previously  punched  out  on  cards  rather  on  the  system  of  the 
pianola,  executes  the  pattern  with  magical  effect.  In  peace 
time  the  weaving  departments  of  B.W.A.  produce  almost  every 
kind  of  fabric  (except  narrow  ribbons  and  wide  furnishing 
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fabrics) ;  men’s  ties  and  scarves,  the  Navy  handkerchiefs,  ladies’ 
scarves  and  handkerchiefs,  dress  fabrics  and  many  others.  Some 
of  this  silk  will  be  printed  with  coloured  designs  afterwards  at 
the  Langley  works,  either  by  hand-block  printing  or  screen 
printing,  for  nearly  all  silk  printing  is  done  by  hand  methods. 
A  considerable  business  is  also  done  in  rayon.  Brocklehursts 
were  one  of  the  first  firms  to  weave  rayon  in  the  year  1900. 
Samples  of  the  fabrics  then  woven  are  still  in  existence  and  are 
still  perfectly  sound. 

Research  and  Welfare 

Brocklehurst-Whiston’s  has  its  own  designing  departments 
and  its  own  research  departments  and  laboratories,  where  not 
only  general  research  work  but  specific  problems  arising  in  the 
business  are  dealt  with.  From  these  departments  many  gifted 
teachers  have  gone  to  the  Technical  School. 

The  welfare  side  of  the  firm  is  cared  for,  and  there  is  a  Sports 
and  Social  Club  which  covers  a  very  wide  range  of  activities. 

Then  there  are  the  departments  concerned  with  selling  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  the  work  of  travellers  and  agents  in  the 
Dominions  and  foreign  countries.  The  great  complex  stretches 
out  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  its  roots  solidly  established  and  its 
reputation  sure. 

Two  Hundred  Years 

This  history  of  two  hundred  years  is  surely  something 
unique.  It  spans  the  most  urgent  formative  years  of  the  growth 
of  England  to  a  great  industrial  country,  with  all  the  attendant 
upheavals  and  troubles.  It  covers  the  three  great  wars,  against 
Napoleon  and  against  the  two  German  attempts  to  dominate 
Europe.  It  starts  at  a  time  when  industry,  if  sometimes  centred 
in  factories,  was  still  largely  a  matter  of  hand-work,  when  the 
country  still  meant  more  than  the  town,  and  it  emerges  in  a  world 
where  mechanical  power  is  predominant.  The  story  of  the 
Brocklehursts  runs  like  a  firm,  continuous  thread  through  the 
story  of  the  English  silk  trade.  Their  business  was  always 
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founded  on  the  best  and  most  honest  workmanship  and  work¬ 
men  ;  sons  have  followed  fathers  into  their  mills  in  the  natural 
course  of  things.  There  have  been  workers  at  Brocklehursts 
who  have  been  there  for  over  70  years,  entering  the  mills  at 
the  age  of  8  and  retiring  just  before  they  were  80.  At  one  time 
there  were  in  the  mills  more  than  250  workers  who  had  each  been 
there  for  more  than  50  years.  The  Brocklehursts  themselves 
show  that  many-sided  vigour,  that  personal  strength  of  character, 
which  made  them  benefactors  to  their  town  and  representatives 
at  Westminster  of  the  Commons  of  England.  Their  stability 
in  trade  and  in  all  their  interests  is  something  very  English. 
And  something  of  that  can  be  felt  if  one  goes  back,  at  the  end  of 
the  story,  to  its  beginning,  to  see  again  beyond  Hurdsfield 
Mills  the  “  mountains  green  ”  that  looked  down  just  so  calmly 
upon  the  town  two  hundred  years  ago. 
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